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that it is not the man himself whom he presents to us
but the man as he knew him, though he would not have
admitted the distinction. He could not imitate the
detachment of Clarendon, who is always deliberately
impersonal, and writes as if he were pronouncing the
impartial judgement of history from which there can be
no appeal. Burnet views his men from a much nearer
distance. His perspective may sometimes be at fault, but
he gets the detail.

With all his shrewd observation, it must be admitted
that his range of comprehension was limited. There
were no types of character too subtle for Clarendon to
understand. There were some which eluded Burnet's
grasp. He is at his best in describing such a man as
Lauderdale, where the roughness of the style is in perfect
keeping with the subject. His character of Shaftesbury,
whom he says he knew for many years in a very particular
manner, is a valuable study and a remarkable companion
piece to Dryden's Achito-phd. But he did not under-
stand Halifax. The surface levity misled him. He tells
us unsuspectingly as much about himself 3s about Halifax.
He tells us that the Trimmer could never be quite serious
in the good bishop's company.

We learn more about Halifax from his own elaborate
study of Charles II. It is a prolonged analysis by a man
of clear vision, and perfect balance of judgement, and no
prepossessions; who was, moreover, master of the easy
pellucid style that tends to maxim and epigram. A more
impartial and convincing estimate of any king need never
be expected. In method and purpose, it stands by itself.